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excitement made this impossible. There could, of
course, be no longer any question of Mirabeau's can-
didature receiving the support of the Government.
But though five years had elapsed since his lawsuit with
his wife, his popularity and the fame of his eloquence
survived in Provence, where he was received with open
arms by the popular party. A speech he made on
January 30, after the meeting of the Estates of the
county, provoked the nobles to eject him from their
body, on the ground that he was only next in the entail
and not actual tenant of the fiefs of Mirabeau and
Beaumont. Inspired by the celebrated pamphlet of
Sieyes and full of appeals to first principles, this address,
although calm and temperate in form, might well alarm
the opponents of radical change. Perhaps one of the
most lasting and far-reaching effects of the French
Revolution was the substitution of the principle of the
representation of the individual as such, of the social
atom, for the principle of what may be called organic
representation, the representation of the order, the class,
the corporation, the group, in short of the social organ ;
and it is on the justice and necessity of this change that
Mirabeau insists. No assembly, he maintains, is truly
representative unless it represents every individual in
the state. Every citizen must be either elector or
elected. Therefore the provincial Estates, representing
classes and corporations, cannot elect the members of a
truly representative national assembly. Here again we
are struck by the consistency of Mirabeau's political
principles. No one was more alive than he to the
liability of a popular assembly to be carried away by
the influence of eloquence or by a burst of contagious